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The Hertfordshire Planning Standards 


AT LAST a breeze of common sense 
blows over the confused battlefield of 
density standards and promises to 
dispel the smoke. Appropriately it 
comes from the County Planning 
Committee of Hertfordshire, a county 
with long experience both of new 
towns and of suburbs, and of the re- 
quirements of all classes moving out 
of a congested metropolis. Their 
Planning Officer’s report,’ adopted 
by the Herts C. C. in July, is one that 
should be obtained and studied by 
members of ail planning committees. 
Simply worded, realistic, and prac- 
tical, it provides a basis for density 
standards that might with advantage 
become general. 

Hertfordshire has recently had to 
consider plans submitted for “very 
close development” by the LCC in 
its out-county estates and (sadder to 
say) by the Stevenage New Town 
Corporation. These, says the report, 
“are examples of a tendency towards 


* Report on Planning Standards for Hertford- 
shire with special reference to the control of housing 
density. By E. H. Doubleday, County Plan- 
ning Officer, Hertford. 


an undue relaxation of standards, in 
face of which an expression of view by 
the Local Planning Authority is 
desirable.” 

“Planning authorities are subject 
to very heavy pressure both on agri- 
cultural and financial grounds to 
restrict the area of land taken for new 
development; it is vitally necessary to 
the future well-being of their counties 
that, in face of this pressure, they do 
not agree to a form of building which 
will be unacceptable to the public 
when better times return and yet 
newer houses to higher standards 
become available elsewhere.” 

In the LCC and Stevenage layouts 
there were numbers of houses with 
average sites of 20 by go feet, giving 
about 25 feet depth of front garden 
and 40 feet of back garden. ‘“‘Are 
people,” asks the report, “really 
likely to be willing to give up their 
work in London and take new jobs in 
Stevenage or, still less, to travel daily 
from houses in Boreham Wood and 
Oxhey to work in London, in order to 
live in such conditions?” Hertford- 
shire sees in such standards a risk 
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to itself of future untenanted proper- 
ties. 

The agricultural and financial 
arguments for high density are then 
candidly stated and answered. It is 
shown, by reasons similar to those 
advanced in this journal, that any 
practicable increase of density of 
family houses merely cuts out the 
food-growing parts of gardens, with 
prejudice rather than advantage to 
the national food supply. Resort to 
flat-building is so much more expen- 
sive that “land can only be saved to 
agriculture at a cost of several 
thousand pounds an acre”’. Thus “‘the 
agricultural interest will not be 
materially served by high density 
housing development”. 

After a careful re-examination of 
the data, the Herts Planning Com- 
mittee arrives at a minimum standard 
of 150 feet between backs of houses, 
and 75 feet between fronts. This, for 
two-storey houses of 25 feet frontages, 
gives a net housing density of 13°3 
(46-5) persons an acre. Where fron- 
tages average 20 feet and depth 25 
feet, for very small houses, the maxi- 
mum density rises to 16 houses (56 
persons) an acre. Mixing the two, the 
maximum proposed for “high den- 
sity’ zones is 13°3 houses an acre. 
This, however, needs to be relieved 
by areas of lower density if monotony 
is to be avoided and a community is to 
have a good mixture of incomes. 
Therefore 40 per cent of the houses in 
a normal community should be at 
densities of 8 down to 6 houses an 
acre. The resultant over-all maximum 
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purely housing density thus comes to 
about 10 dwellings (35 persons) an 
acre. 

Account has also to be taken of the 
need of small open spaces, set-backs 
in roads, etc. required in any well- 
laid-out scheme. When these are 
included, along with playing fields, 
schools, shops, main roads, parking 
places, and community buildings, the 
recommended maximum gross neigh- 
bourhood density works out at about 
24 persons an acre, and the over-all 
town density to 12 or 14 persons an 
acre—precisely the maximum. ar- 
rived at in the careful calculations of 
the New Towns (Reith) Committee. 

The report makes it clear that 
variations from the standards sug- 
gested will be considered adminis- 
tratively in the light of special site 
peculiarities or other local condi- 
tions. But it is equally insistent that 
the land requirements for whole 
neighbourhoods are set out as a 
minimum standard which the Com- 


mittee “normally will hope to see | 


bettered”. It concludes: 

“The standards proposed are cer- 
tainly not wasteful of land as com- 
pared with development erected by 
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past generations. In effect, the space | 


required for the very much higher 
post-war standards for open space, 
and the larger number of houses now 
required per thousand of population, 
has been achieved by reducing the 
curtilages of the larger houses—a 
reduction which is inevitable owing 


to the levelling of incomes which has | 


taken place.” 


Song of the Open Road 


I think heroic deeds were all conceiv’d in the open air, . 
and all free poems also... 
I inhale great draughts of space... 
Now I see the secret of the making of the best poems, 
It is to grow in the open air and to eat and sleep with the earth. 


—Walt Whitman. 
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PROGRESS AT HARLOW 


The lively ideas on which the Harlow New Town management are 
basing their development, and the considerable amount of construc- 
tional work now in hand, are described in this authoritative article. 


OW THAT nearly two and a half 
N years have elapsed since the 

plans for the new town of 
Harlow were approved, it is interest- 
ing to take stock of progress, and to 
see how far the original plans have 
been modified in the light of practical 
experience. 

It will be remembered that the 
Harlow Development Corporation 
was set up by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning under the New 
Towns Act in 1947 and that the 
master plan for the town was the first 
to be approved by the Minister in 
March 1949. 

Harlow is in Essex, some twenty- 
three miles north-east of London, and 
in common with other new towns is 
designed to provide for London’s de- 


by R. B. WILLIAMS-THOMPSON 


centralized population and industry. 

The new town is being built as an 
entirely self-contained community 
with a wide variety of homes and 
occupations. Cultural, educational, 
health, shopping, and entertainment 
facilities will all have their place in 
Harlow, which will be large enough 
to support the best possible services, 
yet not so large that the individual will 
lose his identity in the mass. 

The plan itself is unique. It has 
been evolved around a very beautiful 
stretch of the Essex landscape, the 
natural beauty of which is to be pre- 
served. Originally, a population tar- 
get of 60,000 was set by the Minister. 
When detailed work was undertaken, 
however, it was realized that a popu- 
lation of 80,000 would provide a more 





Three-storey flats at Harlow New Town 
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Wainwright 


Laboratory for British Hydromechanics Research Association (designed by staff of Harlow 
Development Corporation) 


economic foundation for the town, 
particularly in regard to public utility 
services. It was decided that this 
larger population could be housed 
within the same area without sacrific- 
ing any of the open spaces, and plan- 
ning is now proceeding on this basis. 


Concentration and Open Spaces 

The town is now tending to develop 
in a more urban form. The original 
plan was for many open spaces, but 
with the higher population figure, 
development is now more concen- 
trated with a smaller number of open 
spaces each of which is, however, 
larger. 

Although a “landscape plan’, it 
breaks away from the character of the 
traditional garden city because it will 
provide built-up areas in which there 
is a definite urban or town sense. The 
pattern, a new one in English plan- 
ning, seeks to develop areas to a fairly 
high density contrasting with sur- 
rounding landscapes in which natural 
things predominate. 

The new town provides for fourteen 
residential areas called ‘“neighbour- 
hoods” each with its own shopping 
centre. These units are separated by 
the natural topography of the area, by 





the open spaces used for schools and 
recreation, and by common land. The 
neighbourhoods are split into four 
main divisions, three of which have 
their own neighbourhood centres, the 
fourth being served by the town 
centre. 

All types of dwellings are being 
provided, from flats for single persons 
to five bedroomed houses, and the 
designs are as simple as possible in 
order to keep rents within the pockets 
of the people who will live in Harlow. 
As well as the different types of dwell- 
ings, there are standards of equip- 
ment and finish to suit the various 
income groups. The housing layouts 
are being carried out on the principle 
of mixed development and flats and 
houses are grouped together to form 
compositions of visual variety. 


Buildings in Progress 

The major part of one neighbour- 
hood called ‘Mark Hall North’ is 
now being developed under contracts 
amounting to about £2 million, and 
work has reached an advanced stage. 
Work on another large housing area, 
the ‘Mark Hall South” neighbour- 
hood, has also started and contracts 
for that area already total more than 
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£14 million. It is expected that more 
than two thousand dwellings will be 
completed or under construction by 
December 1951. One of the shopping 
and social centres is also already 
under construction. Leases for the 
first group of shops have been arrang- 
ed with traders and there will be a 
bank, post office, and electricity show- 
rooms. Trading should begin by the 
early spring of 1952. 

A neighbourhood health centre 
will be built at a later stage but, in the 
meantime, a pair of houses is being 
specially adapted and equipped as a 
temporary health centre, which will 
be open by the end of 1951. A tenants’ 
club room, suitable for small meetings 
and social functions, has already been 
opened. Larger scale meeting halls 
for the other housing areas will be 
built as and when the need arises. A 
temporary school, accommodating 
240 children, has already been opened 
in an existing building in Mark Hall 
North and work on the first new 
primary school was begun earlier this 
year. Work on the first secondary 
school is scheduled to start soon. 

At the present moment there are 
nearly 1,400 people living in the new 
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town and they occupy about 400 
dwellings. 

The Harlow new town area has 
proved to be a difficult one from the 
building point of view because the 
constitution of the subsoil varies con- 
siderably from gravel to clay. This 
presents particular constructional 
problems and engineers have had to 
carry out an intensive survey of the 
whole area. It has been necessary to 
drill the earth all over the area so that 
a full picture of the constitution of the 
soil is available for the architects. 


Finding Labour and Materials 


One of the earliest difficulties was 
that of obtaining building labour. A 
scheme was, however, evolved that 
has, in practice, proved very success- 
ful. The Corporation examined the 
housing lists of several large boroughs 
in north-east London nearest to Har- 
low, and selected building craftsmen, 
urgently needed at Harlow. These 
craftsmen were offered work on the 
new town with the incentive that, if 
their work was satisfactory, they 
would be given a home there. Thus, 
the men were able to take part in 
building their own houses, as well as 


Nine-storey block of flats designed by Frederick Gibberd 
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Jack Scheerboom 


Completed houses in Stackfield 


assisting to ease a little the housing 
lists of the boroughs in north-east 
London who will be looking towards 
Harlow as an outlet for surplus popu- 
lation. Most of the building craftsmen 
were young men who, although mar- 
ried and having families, had never 
had a home of their own. 

The usual difficulties of materials 
have, of course, also arisen. Constant 
changes have been made to keep pace 
with the materials situation, the type 
of construction has had to be varied 
in order to use those most easily avail- 
able, and a great deal of improviza- 
tion has been necessary. 


Attraction of Industries 


The new town has not overlooked 
the necessity of attracting industry 
and two zones totalling 535 acres to 
the east and west of the area have 
been reserved for industrial develop- 
ment. These zones have been planned 
so that there is room for a certain 
amount of expansion should the need 
arise. 

Civil engineering works are pro- 





ceeding on the main industrial estate | 
and two standard factories of 20,000 | 


square feet each have been completed; 


a third is under construction and a | 


fourth is out to tender. Eight sectional 
factories of 2,000 square feet are 
already completed and several firms 


are now in occupation. Both these | 


types of factories are capable of being 
combined together to form larger 
units if required. Work has also start- 
ed on five further sectional factories 
and on the construction of a 40,000 
square feet factory designed for an 
industrial organization. Work on 
another factory site of three acres for 
another industry is about to start. 

In this area there will also be an 
industrial centre where shops, public 
meeting rooms, licensed premises, and 
garages will be located. Special foot- 


ways and a cycle track system connect | 
the industrial estates with the housing 
areas to provide easy access for | 


employees. 
Under the industrial policy of the 


new town three types of development | 


are envisaged : 
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(a) Sectional factory accommoda- 


tion, to be provided and let on a 
rack rent to industrialists by the 
Corporation in units of 2,000 sq. 
ft capable of being married to- 
gether as required. “Special pur- 
pose’’ requirements to be added 
by agreement, as and where 
necessary. 

(b) Standard factories of 20,000 sq. 
ft or more, comprising one storey 
production space and two storey 
office block, to be erected and let 
on a rack rent to industrialists on 
long leases. Industrialists are 


expected to bear capital cost of 


whole of any special works neces- 
sary to “‘special purpose”’ require- 
ments of their particular industry. 
Special-purpose premises, to be 


— 


(¢ 


built by the industrialist himself 


on sites to be leased by the Cor- 
poration on a gg-year basis at a 
ground rent. 


Town Centre and Public Services 


It is expected that a start will be 
made on the town centre in 1954. It 
will contain, in addition to the ad- 
ministrative area, from which the 
town is governed: the main shopping 
and business area, the cultural centre 
containing a theatre, library and art 
gallery ; warehouses; and railway and 
bus stations. Associated with it will be 
the centre of large scale entertain- 
ment such as aswimming pool, cricket 
pitch, and sports stadiums. In addi- 
tion, there will be a residential area 
for those wishing to live near the main 
centre itself, either in hotels, boarding 
houses, flats, or houses. Provision has 
also been made for a market square 
on one side of the shopping area. 

Public services are also being 
developed. The existing water sup- 
plies can meet the needs of the new 
town until 1953. A well has been sunk 
near the new town to augment the 
supply, and water will be pumped to 
reservoirs capable of holding a five- 
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day supply, from which it will be 
distributed by the local water under- 
taking. 

The Metropolitan Water Board 
and the Lee Conservancy Catchment 
Board have been concerned for some 
time with the problem of the disposal 
of sewage in the Middle Lee Valley, 
which passes close to the new town, 
and with the impetus of the new towns 
in this area, the opportunity was given 
for the immediate introduction of a 
main sewerage scheme for this area. 
The Corporation is now laying a 
trunk sewer to link up with this main 
sewerage scheme and work is well in 
hand. 

All the electrical mains have been 
laid and an adequate supply is now 
available. Gas is being brought from 
a large gasworks already constructed 
outside Harlow and there are ade- 
quate gas supplies at present. Con- 
struction has just started, however, on 
gas holders for the new town. 

A site for a hospital of 300 beds has 
been agreed and work is scheduled to 
begin on this in March 1953. 

It is expected that the new town of 
Harlow will become the capital of 
West Essex and that people from 
many miles around will visit its shop- 
ping centres. With the development of 
a market square, it is also likely that 
the town will become a market centre 
for the region, thus proving that 
modern planning and architecture 
can go hand in hand with tradition. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Conference Dinner 
at the 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALI 
7.30 p.m. on 4 October 
Tickets (one guinea each) can be obtained 


from the Conference Organizer, TCPA, 
28 King Street, London WC2. 
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THE ABERDEEN CITY PLAN 


A review of The City and Royal Burgh of Aberdeen Survey and 
Plan 1949 prepared for the City Corporation by W. Dobson 


Chapman and Partners. 


BERDEEN Is the most northerly 
A city in Great Britain; at this 
latitude, there must be few 

cities of its size in the world. It houses 
186,000 people and serves many 
thousands more; its regional influence 
is great because of its isolation. To 
travel, say, from Glasgow to Aber- 
deen is to be vividly aware of the great 
stretches of Scotland which lie rela- 
tively empty of people. At Stirling, 
the tenemented, noisy, drab indus- 
trial revolution central belt of Scot- 
land is left behind, and one moves 
northwards for over a hundred miles 
through magnificent big scale agri- 
cultural country in first-class order. 
This is the Vale of Strathmore, the 
old pre-industrial population centre 
of Scotland—red sandstone country, 
dark red and brown earth in long easy 
sweeps, and towards the west, almost 
all the way, the blue, serrated shadow 
of the Grampian Mountains. At long 
intervals there are small towns and 
villages, but it is with a distinct thrill 
that one ends the last, rather bleak, 
stretch from Stonehaven on the brow 
of a long steep descent and sees below, 
on the far side of a great salmon river, 
a city. And north and west of the city 
one is aware of the great cattle-rearing 
and fishing region that looks towards 
it as its natural centre, and even 
further to the north and east and 
west lie the seas stretching to the 
Faroes, Iceland, and beyond the 
Arctic Circle which are swept by 
Aberdeen’s trawlers, and which are 
as much in its area of influence as any 
area of land surface. To many people 
in Scotland, not all planners, the con- 
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by ROBERT GRIEVE 


trast between the stifled, roaring 
Clyde Basin, the serene intermina- 
bility of the Vale of Strathmore and | 
the clean austere beauty of this 
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granite-built industrial city is v 
perplexing. Blackmore must ha 
had such a feeling when he ma 
“Girt Jan Ridd” say of London (& 
the seventeenth century) ‘Lo, 
crawl in flocks together, upon the hel 
ground that stings us, even as t 
black grubs crawl upon the harri 
nettle! Surely we are too much giv 
to follow the tracks of each other.” 

It is probably because Aberdeen 
relatively so isolated that she has no’ 
in many senses, tended to follow the 
tracks of other places; she has alway 
been (as even the Dundonian m 
soberly admit) in the first flight 
progressive municipalities. ‘The A 
donian is something more than t 
subject of a certain kind of joke; he 
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likes to be up to date—which means 
in practice being ahead of most folk— 
and he thinks he gets more for his 
money that way. So when envious 
citizens of other places—who have 
an uncomfortable feeling that he’s 
right—call him mean, the Aber- 
donian grins and manufactures funny 
stories about it himself, exports them 
to the world, calls attention thereby 
to his fine city and its products, and 
gets on with the job. 


A Copious Survey 


Ifanyone has any doubts about the 
quality and history of this city, or 
has a hazy impression that it is in- 
habitated by a handful of kilt-clad 
troglodytic barbarians, the really 


Aerial’view of Aberdeen 


447 
monumental planning survey just 
produced by W. Dobson Chapman 
and Partners will dispel them. There, 
among many other thousands of facts, 
one learns that this university city 
once had two universities; that she 
built in her shipyards the first clipper 
and thereby started the famous Tea 
Races that culminated in the Cutty 
Sark and the Thermopylae; that she 
is the third largest fishing port in 
Britain ; that she has seven golf courses 
and an existing open space standard 
that most British towns will be lucky 
to get, by planning, in thirty years; that 
she has a unique architectural and 
historic centre in Old Aberdeen which 
has in it, among some excellent 
vernacular domestic architecture, the 
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only granite built cathedral in the 
world, and the sixteenth century 
university building of King’s College; 
that, occupationally, the city is well 
balanced with its six main industry 
groups of fishing and ancillaries, ship- 
building and marine engineering, 
general engineering, granite quarry- 
ing, paper making, and textile manu- 
facture ; that Aberdeen and her neigh- 
bouring counties produced jointly one 
of the few approved planning schemes 
under the 1925 and 1932 Acts; that 
one of the very few planning com- 
petitions, that of the Kincorth Estate, 
emanated from Aberdeen in 1937; 
and that, since (a) the rivers Dee 
and Don lead, in a relatively short 
distance, into the magnificent high- 
land scenery of the Cairngorms and 
(6) there is a fine sandy sea-beach 
within the city, many thousands of 
tourists find Aberdeen good to be in 
and to use as a centre. 

There are fascinating glimpses of 
Aberdeen’s distant past and the 
reasons for her growth. Masefield’s 
Quinquereme of Nineveh is echoed in 
fourteenth century Aberdeen’s list of 
exports (salmon, hides and skins,wool, 
and woollen cloths) and imports (linen 
and fine cloth, wine, salt, sugar, 
spices, arms, and armour). A link with 
London is the fact that London’s 
decision in 1764 to pave some of her 
streets with Aberdeen granite gave 
impetus to that historic industry and 
that Waterloo Bridge and London 
Bridge are built of Aberdeen granite. 
Masefield’s Dirty British Coaster, on 
the other hand, is also echoed by the 
reflection that the growth in popu- 
larity of the fried-fish shop in the early 
part of this century was directly re- 
sponsible for the decisive advance of 
Aberdeen’s other famous industry of 
fishing and fish processing. 


Characteristics of Aberdeen 


One ends a fairly exhausting 
journey through the sometimes re- 
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dundant material of what must be one 
of the most detailed planning surveys 
ever undertaken, with a strong im- 
pression that Aberdeen is a very 
soundly run city with no serious pro- 
blems; problems, that is, of the kind 
that one is rather gloomily and re- 
signedly presented with in the ma- 
jority of places in this Britain of ours, 
When the plan itself is opened, the 
consultants’ first paragraph confirms 
that impression and goes as follows; 
“The City of Aberdeen presents the 
town planner with many interesting 
and some intricate problems, but in 
almost every instance the problem is 
to secure a more satisfactory working 
of something which is basically sound 
... that is the broad basic conclusion 
to be drawn from the Civic Survey. ..” 
And, in fact, this is the keynote of the 
whole plan, and perhaps a reflection 
on the virtues of a moderately sized 
city. But, in noting all that, one would 
be wrong in thinking of the eminent 
planner who, when asked by the 
anxious city fathers what he would 


suggest they should do to their excep- | 


tionally beautiful and characterful 
town, said bluntly, “Nothing.” That 
might be an excellent and healthy 


attitude in quite a number of places | 
although it can never act as an excuse | 


for lack of vigilance. But in Aberdeen, 
as the consultants carefully point out, 


there are real problems, some of them | 
serious and awkward enough; further, | 


when the relatively favourable posi- 
tion in which Aberdeen now finds 
itself is quite clearly the result of 
courageous and far-sighted planning 
in the past, it would be folly to sit 
back complacently. And that is what 


Aberdeen has traditionally made a | 


point of avoiding. 


Defects and Problems 


No one can be happy, for example, 
about central residential densities 
which go up as high as 240 persons to 
the acre; or cramped industrial work- 
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The Aberdeen Bon- Accord and Northern Pictorial 


Union Terrace Gardens, Aberdeen 


ing conditions reflected in the fact 
that the city has only two acres of 
industrial area per 1,000 of the total 
population; or a scattering of fish 
ancillary industries (together with 
smell) in parts of the town where they 
should not be because the harbour 
area is grossly overcrowded; or the 
remarkably congested traffic condi- 
tions in the city’s main shopping 
thoroughfare, Union Street, due to 
the funnelling effect of the existing 
road system; or the awkward connec- 
tions between the industrial areas and 
the harbour and docks, and so on. 
There are other important problems. 
One is the scarcity of central public 
open space; Union Terrace Gardens 
is the only one and extends to the 
minute area of two and _ three- 
quarter acres. The consultants also 
point to a problem which is often dis- 





guised by a favourable overall open 
space figure: that is, a shortage of 
public playing-field space. And there 
is the thing which strikes any obser- 
vant visitor to Aberdeen—the ap- 
proach to the beach from the town 
centre and the background to the 
beach itself. With due respect to the 
modern trams which Aberdeen is 
putting on her streets, the approach 
still gives the impression of jinking 
through a labyrinth of wall-eyed 
buildings, a kind of dreary and de- 
pressing Emmett journey—if one can 
visualize such an incongruity. And, 
naturally, one is not impressed by a 
largely industrial background to a 
holiday beach. 

There are other inadequacies, 
maladjustments, and evils in the city 
structure which are thoroughly ex- 
amined in this most thorough report, 
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but the reviewer must give some idea 
of the plan itself. In a few words, one 
might readily sum it up by saying that 
it is an orthodox plan, orthodox in the 
sense that it is based on generally 
accepted planning principles. It con- 
sists essentially of a central redevelop- 
ment plan in phased detail, three ring 
roads, twenty-one neighbourhoods 
(the neighbourhood principle is ac- 
cepted), an industrial estate and other 
industrial groupings and a city green 
belt. But is anyone likely to criticize 
orthodoxy of this sort? The reviewer 
certainly is not, because he is of the 
opinion that all the basic principles 
pull their weight against the elicited 
problems in the survey. 


Ring Road and Central Area 


It might be argued that the outer 
ring-cum-by-pass is something of a 
luxury in view of Aberdeen’s terminal 
character in a great rural region, but 
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its reservation is not likely to cause in- 
convenience since it lies outside the 
built-up area. Again it might be felt— 
and will undoubtedly be said by some 
people—that the central area plan is 
unduly ambitious. On the other hand, 
one is very conscious in the report of 
the great patience of thought that 
has gone into the redevelopment pro- 
posals and it is very clearly described 
as a long-term plan. What is meant 
by long term is, as usual in planning 
reports, rather defensively and apolo- 
getically hedged. Periods of fifty, 
sixty, seventy, eighty years—and 
three or four generations—are vari- 
ously mentioned. But the reviewer 
has no intention of entering into the 
dusty and confused battle still raging 
around the central short and long 
term combatants; some much more 
precise thinking has to be done in this 
field, and that pretty soon. This par- 
ticular central redevelopment plan 
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The sixteenth-century university building of King’s College 


certainly does not help to allay the 
dust or resolve the conflict, but one 
is bound to admit that a big urban 
centre, particularly a city, must look 
far ahead in its arrangements. This 
city has always done so and will pre- 
sumably continue to do so. There may 
or may not be real inconsistency be- 
tween the central planning authority’s 
limited liability policy of the twenty 
to twenty-five year plan for statutory 
purposes, and a local planning 
authority’s need to look further in 
administration. On the whole, one 
must record a good mark here for a 
piece of meticulously careful, yet 
bold, central planning. 


Beach, By-pass, and Bridge 


The beach scheme is rather differ- 
ent; one can piously record that all 


cakes must have decoration even if 


the decoration consists only of a 
formal shape—an amorphous cake 
would presumably not taste as well. 
One has the impression here that, in 
an attempt to shape the cake (which 
is probably needed) a certain amount 
of decoration has contrived to add 


itself rather irrelevantly. It would be 
a poor plan that didn’t have its little 
bit of showmanship, however, and 
practically no plan has ever been 
without it, so one might echo Dickens’ 
comment about the door-nail and ask 
who is prepared to question the 
wisdom of one’s ancestors? Every 
eminent planner seems to hold him- 
self to rigid practicality only so long, 
and after that, he is apparently 
obliged to set off at least one rocket 
per plan. The real rocket in the Aber- 
deen Plan is probably the proposed 
eastern by-pass and harbour bridge; 
this is the most controversial item. ‘To 
the reviewer it appears to entail a 
cost and difficulty of realization far 
beyond its practical value; one finds 
it difficult to appreciate why the pro- 
posed central road system and inner 
ring road is not capable of doing the 
major part of this proposed bridge’s 
duty—and so far as connecting the 
industrial areas north and south of 
the harbour is concerned, this project 
seems a terribly expensive way of 
doing it. But no doubt the eventual 
wash will disclose the true colours. 
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Aesthetics of a Granite City 


The plan is full ofadmirable things: 
One must applaud such proposals as 
the university precinct scheme and 
hope that its detailed study will in- 
spire the authorities to ensure a sensi- 
tive handling of the area; or the 
ingenious central area road pattern 
with its appreciation of the possibili- 
ties given by the great differences in 
level; or the care given to the all- 
important three-dimensional impli- 
cations of the proposals throughout; 
or Mr Mason’s really charming 
sketches which bring to vivid life 
many of the proposals. Further, the 
comments on the aesthetics of granite 
are refreshing and courageous; the 
true Aberdonian is proud, perhaps 
excessively proud, of the fact that his 
city is built of granite, but there can 
be reservations and other points of 
view. When the sun shines the 
naturally brilliant cleanliness of 
granite is a splendid thing but it can 
be very bleak and cold in grey winter 
weather. Granite never mellows and 
one must commend the observation 
that Aberdeen has become too large 
to be built of one material only— 
other materials, and trees, are needed 
as a foil to a material which must have 
contrast for the revelation of its true 
beauty. 


Wise but Windy Words 

The reviewer now has the usual 
baffled feeling; there are so many 
things he could comment on and 
cannot find space for. He did propose 
to remark shortly on the redundan- 
cies and overlappings; or on the 
irritating use of jargon (‘‘nucleate the 
main sports activities”? puts an undue 
strain on the imagination) ; but he has 
been told that the edition to be pub- 
lished in a few months will be con- 
densed and streamlined. So he ends 
with quotations from admirable pas- 
sages which he hopes will be retained, 
even expanded, in the final edition. 
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“The ultimate success or compara- 
tive failure ofa town planning scheme 
lies to a notable degree in the final 
three-dimensional expression of the 
provisions of the plan .. . the essence 
of true civic feeling in town building 
is to be found in the manner in which 
these organic relationships are ex- 
pressed in architectural form.”’ And, 
“Finally, the authors of this plan, 
whilst . . . they have submitted what 
they consider . . . the most satisfactory 
proposals for solving the many and 
varied problems . . . are equally con- 
scious that their proposals may . . 
be capable of improvement. . . For 
this reason the City Council is urged 
to respect alternative proposals sub- 
mitted by interested parties in so far 
as they warrant consideration in the 
light of skilled advice rather than to 
adhere to the planning scheme pro- 
posals as being absolutely rigid and 
not capable of amendment in any 
way.” 





Contributors 


R. B. WILLIAMS-THOMPSON, Mem- 
ber of Harlow Development 
Corporation, author of The 
Palestine Problem and Was I 
Really Necessary ? 

ROBERT GRIEVE, MTPI, AMICE, 
AMIMUNE, Regional Planning 
Officer for West of Scotland, 
Department of Health for Scot- 
land. Ex-chairman of Scottish 
Branch of the ‘Town Planning 
Institute. 

IMOGEN LEE, BA, Planning 
Officer with Local Planning 
Authority. Six years’ varied ex- 
perience in industry 1939-45. 
P. G. LAWS, ARICS, AMTPI, FRSanl, 
County Planning Officer, Isle 
of Ely County Council. 

J. TILLOTSON HYDE, LLB, Clerk of 
the Council, Leighton Buzzard 
Urban District Council. 
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Dr Gropius on British Planning 

Of the European leaders of archi- 
tecture Dr Walter Gropius is one who 
best understands the validity of the 
Anglo-American ideal of the family 
home—which is not a racial pecu- 
liarity, but a common human ideal 
that was held back on the Continent 
by the accidents of military and social 
history. In his Bauhaus days he was a 
believer in the small town, and since 
his residence in America he has done 
much to disentangle modernist archi- 
tecture from its unnecessary Gargan- 
tuan associations. Recently he has 
visited England, and an article in the 
Observer (22 July) reports some of his 
candid, non-dogmatic impressions. 
For example, he liked the lightness 
and gaiety of the South Bank exhibi- 
tion and its jostling crowdedness 
without thinking its styles suitable for 
permanent buildings. He applauded 
the colour and the inventive details 
without swallowing the sculpture. 
And in England generally he was 
pleased by the small, “man-sized”’ 
scale of its houses, cars, and roads. 
About our latest town-planning he 
was less enthusiastic ; “plenty of good 
work,” he said, “but nothing so 
revolutionary as Welwyn Garden 
City.’ And he agrees with ourselves 
in preferring for technicians training 
by doing rather than book studies 
“search, not research’. 


The Harlow Flats 

Dr Gropius is reported as being a 
keen advocate of flats in the country, 
such as the tower block at Harlow, 
for the newly married or for old 
couples. Every sensible person wel- 
comes variety in dwellings, and ex- 





periments should be _ continually 
made. But we question the merits of 
this one. Planning should so govern 
the use of land, in our view, that in 
no situation should forms of dwellings 
be necessitated that do not correspond 
to true demand. Subsidies should then 
be equal for equal amounts of floor 
area. If people really prefer to live 
up in the air, to the extent of paying 
the extra cost of the buildings, that is 
all right. It is not all right to spend 
additional public money on tower 
dwellings in order to give architects 
the excitement of designing them. 
And if you are going up nine storeys, 
it is asking for trouble in these days 
of power cuts to rely solely on elec- 
trical heating and a single elevator. 
We are all for bold ideas, but they 
must be sifted by ruthless common- 
sense. 


Lincolnshire Village Policy 

The “‘new deal” for the country- 
side being worked out by the Lindsey 
county planning committee is worth 
notice by other rural regions. A full 
life in sparsely populated areas is 
impossible without considerable ex- 
penditure on services, community 
buildings, and other amenities, and 
a careful choice of the country towns 
and villages which could be expanded 
and treated as focal points in the areas 
is an indispensable though difficult 
process. Not nearly enough is made 
of the claims of agricultural regions 
to a larger share of the national 
industries and services that have 
for so long moved towards the larger 
cities and their surroundings. At both 
ends the advantages of a considered 
re-grouping of the population is be- 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 


“Tt’s from the Ministry of Town and Country Planning” 


coming understood. But it needs 
action at both ends as well as from 
the centre of government, if it is to be 
brought about without coercion of 
people and industry as to where they 
should re-settle themselves. The Lind- 
sey initiative is to be heartily com- 
mended. 


President Truman on Dispersal 

Of major importance is President 
Truman’s directive dated 10 August 
on Industrial Dispersal Policy. This is 
mandatory on all Government de- 
partments and agencies in respect of 
programmes under their control. The 
Office of Defence Mobilization has to 
set up “general standards”’ for in- 
dustrial dispersal, which will be 
followed in granting certificates of 
necessity, in allocating building 


materials and in making emergency 
loans required for defence produc- 
tion. 





The standards laid down are of 
great interest. It is recognized that 
major centres of industrial produc- 
tion are highly integrated and that 
part of their efficiency is in their 
concentration. A realistic dispersal 
policy must not be allowed to 
cripple efficiency and productivity. 
Therefore dispersal should be to 
areas adjacent to industrial or metro- 
politan districts in all parts of the 
USA. A distance of ten to twenty 
miles is indicated as_ sufficient— 
though nothing is said to discourage 
new industries in “areas far remote 
from the larger centres’’. 


“Is Your Plant a Target?” 

Along with Truman’s directive the 
National Security Resources Board 
sends to industrialists a vivid brochure 
printed in colour with many draw- 
ings, stressing the urgency of dis- 
persal as a security measure, and 
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advising firms how to set about it. 
Emphasis is laid on consultation with 
local planning commissions and on 
co-ordinating the location of new 
plants with housing and community 
facilities. The new development areas 
should be limited in size to avoid 
creating new targets, and plans 
should provide for self-contained 
neighbourhoods with planned loca- 
tions for schools, hospitals, play- 
grounds, parks, and shopping centres. 

This is the most remarkable step 
yet taken in the USA to apply modern 
planning principles to its future 
urban development. An appeal is 
made for the “fullest co-operation of 
industry, labour, and local and state 
governments” in applying the prin- 
ciples laid down. The Federal Govern- 
ment offers guidance and technical 
assistance to ‘State and local groups’’. 
It also announces that its policy in 
awarding contracts and undertaking 
Federal facilities will be governed 
by satisfaction with the degree of 
dispersal achieved. Comparing the 
methods of the USA with our own, 
it is plain that if their central plan- 
ning control is less powerful legally, 
their dispersal policy is far more 
definite and far more vigorously 
expounded. The recommended pro- 
cedure in this brochure to business 
men and workers, and city and 
regional authorities to get together 
locally on a positive dispersal policy 
and to “‘tell the public all about it”’ is 
a move that could well be imitated 
by our own MLGP and Board of 
Trade. 


“Home of Your Own” 

This is the title of an excellent 
twenty-two-minute film recently 
made for the Hemel Hempstead De- 
velopment Corporation by Docu- 
mentary Technicians Alliance Ltd. 
The film deals with the effect of town 
and country planning on the people 
it is intended to help and tells the 
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story of a bricklayer, his wife, and 
two children who move from a 
crowded two-room flat in Willesden 
to Hemel Hempstead New Town. 

The greater part of the filming was 
done during the autumn of 1950 on 
the actual location, but the final 
shooting was left until the late spring 
of this year. It is interesting to see 
the working of the administration 
necessary to build a new town—in 
particular a Development Corpora- 
tion meeting presided over by the 
former chairman, Lord Reith. 

The film has already been shown 
at the Telekinema on the South 
Bank and at the Edinburgh Festival. 
It tells a simple story very effectively 
and we hope will soon be released for 
commercial cinemas. 


New Towns for Australia? 

Australia recently held her third 
national conference on regional and 
town planning. The conference was 
held in Canberra, 9-18 August, and 
Professor W. G. Holford lectured as 
an official guest of the Australian 
Government. 

In Australia about half the popula- 
tion of about 8,300,000 live in the six 
state capital cities around the coast, 
and about a third are in two cities, 
Sydney and Melbourne. 

Professor Holford was invited as a 
Commonwealth guest because of his 
activity in the development of new 
towns in England. During his tour 
of Australia he was consulted by the 
regional planning authorities and in- 
spected two towns, Albury in New 
South Wales and Launceston in 
Tasmania. These are regarded as 
ideal centres on which to base ex- 
pansion of industry and additional 
population. Albury is close to the 
Snowy Mountains district, where a 
huge hydro-electric project is now in 
progress. An article on the develop- 
ment of this area will shortly appear 
in Town AND Country PLANNING. 
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TCPA NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Planning and the People 


How goes the planning of the new Britain in Britain’s Festival 
year? Much remains to be done. . . next year, and the next, and 
for decades to come. The development plans which will provide 
a new physical framework for the country are a pointer to the 
way ahead. But sound physical planning does not end with 
setting down a plan on paper. To-day and every day, the special- 
ist and the layman, the expert planner and the people who will 
benefit by his planning must be given every opportunity to 
exchange ideas, experience, and information. This national 
conference will provide the best possible forum . . . for ideas, for 
criticism, for taking stock and assessing our planning hopes for 
the future. 


Local Authority Expenses 


The Minister of Local Government and Planning will be pre- 
pared, on receipt of individual applications from (a) any County 
Council, Metropolitan Borough Council, Urban District Coun- 
cil, and Rural District Council, and (6) any County Borough 
Council and non-County Borough Council, whose accounts are 
wholly subject to district audit, to sanction under the proviso to 
Section 288 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1933, the payment 
by each authority of the reasonable and necessary expenses which 
may actually be incurred in connection with the attendance of 
not more than two delegates (a member and the appropriate 
officer) at this Conference. 


COUNTY HALL, LONDON, S.E.1 
Thursday—Friday, 4—5 October 1951 
from 10.30 to 12.30, and 2.15 to 4.15 each day 
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PROGRAMME 


The National Conference will be opened by the RIGHT HON. 
LORD SILKIN, PG, at 10.15 on Thursday, 4 October. 


First Land uses and planned uses 


Sessi Speaker: Professor w. G. HOLFORD, MA, 
ession : 
BArch, FRIBA, FILA, MTPI, Professor of Town 
Planning at University College, London. 
Chairman: F. J. OSBORN. 


Second Hopes and fears for the 
Session London plans 
Speaker: Professor GORDON STEPHENSON, 
BArch, FRIBA, AILA, AMTPI, Professor of Civic 


Design at Liverpool University. 
Chairman: Cc. N. THORNTON-KEMSLEY, MP. 


Third The plannin 


Session the public 


g authority and 


Speaker: JOHN PEARCE, Secretary, Cornwall 
Council of Social Service. 
Chairman: GILBERT MCALLISTER, MA, MP. 


Fourth The child is father to the 
Session plan 


Speaker: JOHN A. F. WATSON, Metropolitan 
Juvenile Court Magistrate, Past President, 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors; 
Member of Youth Advisory Council to 
Minister of Education, 1942-5. 

Chairman: R. MCKINNON WOOD, OBE, MA. 


‘lickets are obtainable from the Conference Organizer. 
The conference fee is 21s. per ticket for members of the 
TCPA and 25s. for non-members. 
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PLANNING AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


A general improvement of working conditions and productive 
efficiency depends on the effectiveness of town planning. 


WORKER APPLYING for a job at 
A the employment exchange 
may find himself or herself sent 

to a modern factory with the best 
working conditions. On the other 
hand he or she may find work in a 
firm occupying a converted house or 
stable, or some old factory put up 
some time back in the last century. 
Here working conditions would pro- 
bably amaze many people unfamiliar 
with the slum factory problem. Dim 
lighting, dust, dirt, leaking roofs, 
draughts, cluttered stairs and pas- 
sages, blocked drains, lack of heating, 
dirty and inadequate cloakroom faci- 
lities, dangerous machines crowded 
on top of one another, provide as 
striking a contrast as exists between a 


British Nylon Spinners Ltd factory near Pontypool, Monmouthshire 
y Pp y ypoo!, 


by IMOGEN LEE 


new house or flat, and congested, 
dirty, and dilapidated residential ac- 
commodation in slum property. This 
is not to say that the new factory 
always provides the best working 
conditions, and the old bad ones; a 
great deal depends upon the indivi- 
dual management; but there is a 
marked association between good 
working conditions and the factory 
which has been specially designed to 
provide them, and the bad working 
conditions found in buildings which 
have either become obsolescent, or 
were never designed or intended for 
factory use. 

In the centre of our older cities such 
as Birmingham or Sheffield, industry 
is found in old Georgian houses. Here 
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the jewellery and cutlery trades have 
established themselves. While many 
buildings in these trades have been 
designed as factories, much of the pro- 
duction still goes on in the old quar- 
ters. In some of these factories an out- 
side observer might rub his eyes and 
wonder whether he had been carried 
right back to the days of the indus- 
trial revolution. 

The improvement of working con- 
ditions in factories is the responsibility 
of H.M. Inspectors of Factories of the 
Ministry of Labour. Under the Fac- 
tories Acts, Regulations and Orders, 
standards are prescribed for cleanli- 
ness, temperature, ventilation, light- 
ing, drainage, cubic feet of space per 
worker, safety of floors, passages, and 
stairs, and means of escape in case of 
fire, as well as requirements regarding 
welfare, cloakrooms, washing facili- 
ties, canteens, etc. There are also 
regulations requiring dust removal, 








Ford Motor Co. Ltd 
Boys at Ford Works, Dagenham, receive free lunches in their own canteen 


extraction of fumes, precautions 
against dust and gas explosions, fire 
risks, and so on. In addition the Act 
makes detailed provision for the 
safety of machinery and plant liable 
to injure the worker. 

The definition of a “factory” in the 
Act is a wide one: it stretches from a 
small backroom where one person 
employs one worker with no machin- 
ery, to a concern employing 10,000 
workers, and covering acres and acres 
of ground with buildings, roads, sid- 
ings, docks, etc. It covers washing, 
packing, repairing, altering, and 
demolition, as well as the manufac- 
ture of every sort of commodity. 

Size of factories differ markedly. 
In the County of London, for instance, 
about two-thirds of all factories em- 
ploy less than ten workers each, while 
the remaining one-third employing 
ten or more provide employment for 
go per cent of all workers in factories. 
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The average factory employs twenty- 
two workers. It is a mistake to think 
of industry as being largely made up 
of large firms, but large firms do pro- 
vide a considerable proportion of 
total employment. 


Low Standards 


The general improvement of work- 
ing conditions is much handicapped 
by the differences between firms, and 
in particular by the problems of trying 
to bring the firms housed in old and 
unsuitable premises up to a good 
standard. It is evident from the wide 
variations in working conditions that 
in general conditions remain very 
poor in buildings which were not 
designed to be used as factories, and 
in fact the Factories Acts are not com- 
plied with in many cases. ‘The inade- 
quacy and unsuitability of the build- 
ings and general lay-out cannot be 
made good without considerable ex- 
pense, and in many cases the firms 
concerned are operating on a narrow 
financial margin and unable or un- 
willing to undertake such alterations ; 
which all adds up to a continuing 
poor standard of working conditions 
and a general frustration of the objects 
of the Factories Acts. There are 334 
inspectors to keep an eye on some- 
thing like 300,000 factories and work- 
ing sites, and more inspectors are 
certainly needed, yet there remains 
the hard core of the problem that bad 
buildings make bad conditions, and 
that firms working on a narrow mar- 
gin cannot afford extensive expendi- 
ture. Many of these small firms are 
making a useful contribution to pro- 
duction and provide the opportunity 
for people without much capital to 
get started in business as independent 
producers. 

The Factories Act of 1948 has intro- 
duced a new and important provision 
that was not in the Factories Act 1937. 
Now before a factory is started a 
notice must be sent to the district 
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inspector of factories so that the in- 
spector may see whether the buildings 


are suitable and that the provisions of 


the Act will be complied with when 
production starts. Formerly this 
notice of occupation was not required 
until the factory had commenced 
production. It now often happens 
that firms consult the factory inspec- 
tors before finally deciding on the 
building plans or signing a lease. 


Dispersal of Industry 


All these matters concerning work- 
ing conditions inside the factory, and 
the physical environment of the 
worker, may seem to have nothing to 
do with town planning, but in fact 
there is a very close link between them. 
Between the wars there was a move- 
ment of industry out of the congested 
centres to factory sites in the outskirts. 
Factory managements wanted mo- 
dern, usually single-storey, factories 
adapted to their production, with 
better design and road access than 
the old premises in the centre could 
provide. ‘There is evidence to suggest 
that this desire is still operating among 
industrialists, although severely 
checked by the difficulty of obtaining 
industrial development certificates 
and building licences, and by de- 
velopment charges. 

One of the basic tasks of town 
planning is to make these desires 
effective in the industrial sphere. In 
this connection the country’s econo- 
mic difficulties, in particular the cuts 
in capital investment with ensuing 
restrictions on building, have done 
much to prevent town planning from 
being as successful as it might be. The 
progress made in the development 
areas, and the fact that industries are 
going to the new towns, is proof that 
when building facilities and labour 
are available firms with sufficient 
financial resources do want to move 
to new factories, and that many firms 
inadequately accommodated in con- 
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gested areas with poor road access, 
in buildings unsuited to maximum 
productive capacity, and in areas 
short of labour, are anxious to get out 
on efficiency grounds alone. 
Planning is concerned with the 


best use of land, including the use of 


land for industrial purposes having 
regard to the needs of production. 
Where industrial conditions exist 
which are bad from the production 
point of view it is the aim of planning 
to improve them by development at 
lower densities with good lay-out and 
access, and more space for modern 
buildings designed for productive 
efficiency and better working condi- 
tions for the workers. ‘To carry out 
this aim it is necessary to plan for the 
gradual redevelopment of congested 
and obsolescent areas at lower densi- 
ties, and at the same time to encourage 
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the removal of firms from such areas 
to new industrial estates in new towns, 
and existing towns which can be ex- 
panded. This is the right way to look 
at decentralization of industry. It is 
not an enforced moving of unwilling 
industry out of our towns, but the 
encouragement of firms who would 
like to move by providing them in the 
right place with the facilities for doing 
so. 


Zoning 


One of the greatest problems is the 
mixture of industrial and residential 
uses. The object of zoning is to group 
industry in industrial zones, and 
gradually to eliminate undesirable 
industry in residential areas where it 
occupies land which is needed for 
residential purposes, shops, schools, 
open spaces, etc. or where it causes 


The manufacture of clocks in a factory in north-west London 
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unhealthy or disagreeable conditions, 
or creates a disturbance to the inhabi- 
tants. There will be hard cases such as 
a firm not wishing to move which is 
located on a site which is required for 
the extension of a school or for a 
housing development. Such cases 
receive much prominence and tend 
to obscure the fact that many firms 
would like to move if they could. 


Problems 


There are many unresolved pro- 
blems connected with planning in- 
dustry. The problem of small firms is 
one of the most difficult. In cases 
where they are not conforming to the 
zoning they cannot secure planning 
permission for a new building, even if 
they can afford one, and the bad 
conditions are perpetuated. Under 
the General Development Order 
1950, however, established industrial 


uses can expand by one-tenth cubic 


capacity, solongas the total floorspace 
of one extension does not exceed 5,000 
square feet, without seeking planning 
permission. Many small firms have 
not sufficient importance in national 
production to obtain industrial de- 
velopment certificates from the Board 
of Trade, but they can expand by as 
much as 5,000 square feet without a 
certificate. The position is made even 
more difficult by the fact that many of 
these firms cannot stand the cost of 
a new factory, whether to build or to 
lease. Many small firms went out of 
business during the war, which sug- 
gests that they were only able to keep 
going so long as they did not have to 
move from sites where they enjoyed 
certain favourable circumstances. 

A good deal of discussion has taken 
place as to the possibilities of reaccom- 
modating small firms in ‘“‘flatted 
factories”. The general view at the 
moment seems to be that the rents of 
“*flatted factories” are too high for the 
smallest type of firms—that in fact 
these very small firms are in the same 
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position as the lowest paid members 
of the community for whom housing 
must be provided even at an un- 
economic rent. It is a matter for 
national policy to determine whether 
on the grounds of equity, or other 


social reasons, or on the grounds of 


value to the national economy, such 
small firms should be assisted. 

Replanning to decrease industrial 
density within industrial areas, and 
to bring about a better lay-out with 
modern buildings is hampered by the 
fact that existing industrial buildings 
are permitted under the T & CP Act 
to continue their existing use in 
almost all cases. If a firm moves out 
another one will come in and may be 
even more unsuitable in the existing 
buildings, which may be more over- 
crowded and provide worse working 
conditions than before. No planning 
consent is required if there is no 
change in the use class, unless the new 
occupant wants to increase the build- 
ings by more than 5,000 square feet, 
or carry out appreciable alterations 
to the height and elevation. This is a 
great disadvantage in the existing 
legislation. The new provision in the 
Factories Act 1948 may remedy this 
by enabling the factory inspectors to 
take action to see whether the 
premises are suitable for the proposed 
production before it starts. 

Economic difficulties and weak- 
nesses in legislation may prevent 
planning making a marked improve- 
ment in industrial conditions at the 
present time, but it remains true that 
improvement of working conditions 
depends on the effectiveness of town 
planning. 


Statistical Error 
In the September issue of ‘Town 
AND Country PLANNING (Scottish 
Notes, page 426) it was incorrectly 
stated that since 1931 about 22,000 
persons had left Scotland. The figure 
should have been 220,000. 
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“FOOD VERSUS HOMES” 


USEFUL artcle in that indispens- 
Az weekly, the Economist (14 

July) deplores both complac- 
ency and alarmism about the use of 
food-growing land for development. 
It notes that as the T&CP Act, 1947, 
has replaced the price system for de- 
ciding the use of land by govern- 
mental decisions, administrative stan- 
dards of development density take on 
a new importance. It agrees that “‘the 
standards of land per dwelling now in 
use do not represent a luxury fad on 
the part of planners. They are what 
most people want. . . The English 
family’s ideal is a house with a garden. 
The mass exodus of the middle classes 
from congested cities to open suburbs 
is evidence enough on this point. It 
hardly needs the evidence of social 
surveys to demonstrate that most 
workers would gladly tread the same 
road.” 

‘Popular demand apart, there are 
sound social reasons for laying out 
new urban communities more spaci- 
ously than the congested cities of the 
past.”” Adequate playing fields make 
for national health; better roads and 
footpaths reduce accidents. ““Room 
to cultivate a garden or allotment is 
an important source of satisfaction in 
the machine age. The agricultural 
value of this last activity is far from 
negligible.” Our own suggestion that 
the value of food grown in a new town 
may exceed that of the whole site as 
farm land is treated as plausible in 
view of the more intensive cultivation 
of back gardens. “It is not the opti- 
mum use of land from the standpoint 
of agricultural economics, but it does 
represent an appreciable contribu- 
tion to food production.” 

The Economist makes the “rough 
guess” that one third of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales may have 


to be re-housed on new land. It is a 
high estimate, but even so it would 
only require 4 per cent of the present 
area of improved farmland, crops, 
and grass. ““There is nothing intrinsi- 
cally alarming about this prospect. If 
demand warrants, the lost proportion 
of home food production could be 
made up, probably several times over, 
by a more intensive cultivation of the 
land that remains. The calculation 
allows nothing for the value of pro- 
duce from gardens and allotments.” 


The Logic of “Siege Conditions” 


The more dramatic argument, that 
“siege conditions” may force Britain 
to live off its own soil, is discounted. 
If accepted it would have revolution- 
ary implications and involve a com- 
plete reorganization of agriculture 
and industry as well as a drastic fall 
in standards of living. In any case the 
right policy is open to debate. “A 
population housed at open densities 
would be less vulnerable to siege con- 
ditions arising from atomic attack 
than a population crowded in big 
cities.” 

The article supports the diversion 
of building from good farmland where 
the extra cost is not excessive, but sug- 
gests that the present policy may be 
going too far in this direction. It 
concludes: 

“Dr Dalton will be badly mistaken 
if he sacrifices the desire for better 
living and working conditions—a 
desire which, more than anything 
else, has secured for his Ministry its 
present powers—in order to preserve 
a small margin of agricultural land. 
There are, of course, other obstacles 
to better housing, not the least of them 
being the economic problems in- 
volved in decentralizing industry. But 
at least it may be said that agricul- 
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tural considerations ought not to be 
allowed to stand in the way of a gra- 
dual improvement of residential stan- 
dards. The long-term saving of farm 
land through cutting standards would 
be of course much less than the 4 per 
cent mentioned in this article—since 
the needs of the overcrowded could 
not on any basis be wholly denied. 
The whole idea of an antithesis be- 
tween homes and food has been 
grossly overplayed. The question is 
whether the nation can afford decent 
homes for all its members, not 
whether it has room to build them.” 

I do not believe that nearly as much 
as 4 per cent of farm land will be 
required for further town develop- 
ment. But it is useful to hear the 
Economist’s powerful voice supporting 
a balanced view. 


Valuation of Garden Produce 


The enormous difference between 
the producer’s price received by farm- 
ers for their crops and the price a 
consumer pays for foodstuffs accounts 
for the paradox that the value of 
garden produce in a housing estate 
may exceed the previous value of the 
whole site when farmed. Representa- 
tive sample figures of garden produce 
have not recently been collected. But 
at present vegetable prices few would 
doubt that the produce from an 
average small garden is worth at least 
2s. a week, or £62 a year a gross acre 
of twelve dwellings. Cut the estimate 
to 1s. a week and the annual value is 
still £31, as compared with say £20 
an acre for an average farm out- 
put. 

It is fair to compare the garden re- 
tail value with the farm wholesale 
value, because in the former case the 
man-power and other expenses in- 
curred in distribution are saved. This 
is borne out by the practice of econo- 
mists in the “imputation” of retail 
values of home grown food consumed 
on farms for the purposes of real in- 
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come statistics. For example in the 
U.S.A. in 1935 the “imputed” retail 
value was taken at 238 per cent of 
the wholesale value in estimating 
farmers’ incomes. ‘Truck and garden 
crops were taken at 370 per cent of 
wholesale value. (Review of Economic 
Progress, Brisbane, March 1951). 

As was pointed out in an article 
in this journal (““T'own Cramming”’, 
Summer 1949), an increase of housing 
density from twelve to eighteen an 
acre virtually cuts out food-growing 
altogether, yet only saves one acre for 
thirty-six dwellings. At 2s. a week the 
value of the garden produce lost 
comes to £187 a year for each acre 
“‘saved’”’. Even at ts. it is £93 an acre. 
Allowing for all possible margins of 
error, the cutting down of home 
gardens seems utter folly. 

It would be equal folly to be in- 
different to the huge problem of the 
world’s food supply. In the present 
situation any waste of land is an inter- 
national crime. Either the world 
must greatly speed up its increase of 
food production or it must slow up its 
growth of population. Over large 
areas the former is the only expedient 
open to international statesmanship. 
And a factor in it is expenditure on 
agricultural equipment and land 
improvement—one of the reasons 
why the diversion of building to sites 
expensive to develop may not be the 
best route to more food. Similarly a 
mere defence of the present adventi- 
tious farm set-up may well obstruct 
increased production. The widening 
awareness of the world problem is 
healthy. But we should not at this 
stage assume either that the scare- 
mongers are right, and that the world 
is in imminent danger of starvation, 
or that the advance of science in agri- 
culture will automatically save us 
without prudence and without effort. 
The ve ie is in full swing, and 
planners must maintain an intense 
interest in it. F. J. O. 
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RURAL PLANNING AND WATER SUPPLIES 


The drift of population from the countryside will not be checked 
until rural areas are supplied with the essentials of gas, water, 
electricity, and sewerage which are taken for granted inurban areas. 


NE HUNDRED and forty-four 
C) development plans covering 

sixty-one counties, ranging 
from Radnorshire and Rutland with 
scarcely 20,000 persons each to such 
giants as Middlesex and Surrey, and 
eighty-three county boroughs, the 
smallest being Canterbury with only 
28,000 population with the great 
cities at the upper end of the scale, 
are now due to be submitted to the 
Minister of Local Government and 
Planning for approval. 

By far the greatest amount of terri- 
tory covered by these plans is rural 
land: comparatively vast tracts of this 
country where the density may vary 
from fifteen to two hundred persons 
per square mile. It is these areas that 
provide the nation with its vitally 
needed food. In these districts dwell 
a great many farming communities 
all of whom are contributing greatly 
to the national effort. 

The importance of maintaining a 
prosperous agriculture was stressed 
seven years ago by Sir William Beve- 
ridge in these words: “‘It is certain 
that the development of manufactur- 
ing in other countries will make it 
desirable to diminish the dependence 
of Britain upon overseas food. This 
should be done by putting as much 
capital, ability, and research into 
agriculture. as in the past has been 
put into manufacturing.” 

The countryman pays his rates and 
taxes as does the town dweller. Yet in 
how many places are there still to be 
found the sort of conditions described 
in the film Twenty-Four Square Miles, 
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based on the survey of a typical area 
in the heart of rural England— 
villages without electricity or gas, and 
without adequate water supply or 
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A piped water supply is taken for granted in 
towns 


sewerage facilities. It is with this latter 
aspect of public utilities that this short 
article is concerned. Too often the 
village community is dependenton... 
“‘a few standpipes to which people 
take their buckets and cans, or on 
wells, or even open springs provided 
with dipping places.” (Country Plan- 
ning: Oxford University Press, 1944). 

The supply of wholesome water has 
a long history in this country, and 
indeed it was the pioneer public ser- 
vice to which is due largely the credit 
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in maintaining the nation free from 
typhoid and similar diseases. But 
until our own time, it was the town- 
dweller who gained the advantage of 
a main supply of water, and even the 
establishment of huge artificial lakes 
in the mountains of Wales to serve the 
water needs of teeming thousands in 
Birmingham and other great cities, 
did nothing to provide adequate 
water supplies to those rural com- 
munities in the Welsh mountains, 
where the drift to the towns is still 
apparent. 


Legislation 

It was in 1924 that the Ministry of 
Health started to encourage the for- 
mation of Regional Advisory Water 
Committees and three years later the 
Water Pollution Research Board was 
established. In 1934, an almost un- 
precedented drought followed two 
years of low rainfall and it was then 
that the legislature started in earnest 
to tackle the problem. A Rural Water 
Supplies Act was passed in 1934, one 
of three such measures, the Inland 
Water Survey was set up in 1935, 


The water pump in an Essex village 
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followed by the Central Advisory 
Water Committee in 1937. 

The national picture according to 
the White Paper on Water Policy 
(1944) is, broadly, that our natural re- 
sources in terms of rainfall are adequate, 
but the problem is to conserve from 
these resources, all necessary supplies 
and use them according to a planned 
economy which will ensure that what is 
available is used to its best advantage 
and proper distribution. 

In 1942, the Scott Report on Land 
Utilization in Rural Areas was pub- 
lished and it laid down that an im- 
portant objective in rural planning 
was to ensure that piped water should 
be made available to practically all 
sizeable groups of houses in rural 
areas. 

Also about this time (1942), the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
was Carrying out a nation-wide farm 
survey, and its Report (issued in 1946) 
showed how conditions of water sup- 
ply vary all over the country. For 
example, in Anglesey only 5 per cent 
of holdings have a piped supply to the 


farm-house, 86 per cent relying on 
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wells; in Nottinghamshire these 
figures are 65 per cent and 32 per 
cent, whilst in Carmarthenshire, they 
are 25 per cent and 69 per cent. 


Speaking at a Sessional Meeting of 


the Royal Sanitary Institute at Col- 
chester in January 1948, a delegate 
said that . . . “Norfolk had the doubt- 
ful distinction of having more parishes 
without a piped water supply than 
any other county in the country. 
There was water available, but the 
real problem was one of distribution 


arising out of the low density of 


population.” 

The next eventful year was 1944, 
for several important steps were taken 
towards achieving the aims of a 
“National Water Policy”, which was 
published as a White Paper by the 
War-time Coalition Government in 
April of that year. 

We read in this White Paper that 
... “Despite the improvement in the 


past decade, nearly 30 per cent of 


those living in rural districts are still 
not reached by the mains.” The Gov- 
ernment therefore stated that it pro- 
posed to promote legislation which 
would, if successful, reduce this per- 
centage to very small proportions. 
Furthermore it is of importance to 
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Fox Photos 
Country housewives sometimes have to walk long distances for their daily water supply 


note that it is stressed that in the 
sphere of town and country planning, 
it will be essential for the Minister and 
all who are responsible for water 
policy to be in constant touch with 
planning policy, and so the recent 
conjunction of water with planning 
functions under one Minister is doubt- 
less an important step forward. 

September 1944 saw the Act which 
was promised in the White Paper, the 
Rural Water Supplies and Sewerage 
Act, and which was described as part 
of the post-war reconstruction pro- 
gramme. Its object was to stimulate 
the making of plans for the extension 
of piped water supplies into rural 
districts: and in order to encourage 
the many poor rural councils in 
England and Wales, to make grants- 
in-aid amounting to £15,000,000, 
whilst Scotland had a separate grant. 
In addition, water specifically re- 
quired for agriculture was provided 
for in the Agriculture (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1944. 

During the next year, the Water 
Act of 1945 was put on the Statute 
Book, and this carried into effect part 
I of the proposals in the White Paper. 
Briefly, this Act covered these main 
points. (1) National planning for the 
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The scene at a farm where water pipes are being laid 


use and conservation of water re- 
sources in England and Wales; (2) 
regional planning for organizing of 
local water supplies; and (3) amend- 
ments to the law relating to water 
supplies including a complete revision 
of the Waterworks Act of 1847. 

To bring water policy right up to 
date, Parliament has just passed the 
Rural Water Supplies Act of 1951 
whereby the total expenditure in 
grants to rural authorities for both 
water and sewerage schemes will be 
£90,000,000 during the next seven 
years. 


The Future 


What then of the future in respect 
of the extension of piped water sup- 
plies into rural areas, for there is still 
a considerable programme to be 
tackled? The preliminary report of 
this year’s national census has, for 
the first time in many years, indicated 
that some rural areas are gaining in 
population. The new development 
plans should set the pattern for the 
future, based as they must be on a 


proper survey of all existing factors in 
each area covered. This indicates 
very clearly how much the work of 
the rural council, who so often are 
responsible for schemes of water 
supply, must dovetail into the overall 
plan. 

In these days of stringent financial 
economy, it is surely important to 
plan our rural communities so that 
new rural development is carried out 
as far as possible in existing villages. 
In this way, a village having no ade- 
quate water supply now, can be pro- 
vided with such at a cost which will 
not be uneconomic. This is particu- 
larly true in hill-country, where 
streams can be tapped and piped into 
a reservoir serving the community in 
the valley below. The laying of a 
water grid in our sparsely populated 
areas may so easily be handicapped 
from the start on grounds of expense, 
particularly if development is un- 
planned and scattered. Compact 
communities are then surely one 
answer to this vital factor of piped 
water supplies. 
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On the other hand, in very flat 
country such as in parts of Lincoln- 
shire, West Norfolk, and Cambridge- 
shire, where the rural density is pro- 
bably higher than anywhere else in 
the country, the water grid is almost 
an accomplished fact, and although 
it has given those much-needed 
facilities to the rural worker, it has 
led inevitably to unlimited sporadic 
development of the ribbon type, aided 
further by rural electrification. 

It is from our villages that so many 
fine men and women have sprung: 
those villages which in the past were 
built on a sure foundation of church 
and school. Disperse the village, close 
its school, allow sporadic develop- 
ment along every type of classified 
road, and the nation must surely 
suffer. If those concerned with rural 
planning to-day can lead their com- 
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mittees of elected representatives to 
believe in the village as a vital factor 
in the countryside, then surely the 
nation must benefit. 

So many of our young men and 
women have left the countryside for 
the towns in the past, attracted by 
those essentials of water, sewerage, 
gas, and electricity that are taken for 
granted in urban areas, but which are 
so often lacking in the village. To the 
young countryman, who so easily has 
access to the popular magazines, and 
to radio and television, the over- 
glamourization of urban life acts like 
a magnet, and there is grave danger 
that our countryside will lose its 
cream to the towns. The planner and 
the councils he serves must have the 
foresight to provide for future needs, 
and realize just how important it is to 
keep our villages intact. 


Horse-Tushin g 


A scene in Coed y Brenin (The 


King’s Forest), North Wales. One of 


the objects of the Forest Workers’ 


Holding scheme is to enable men to 
keep horses which can be hired for 
this work. The horse earns 18s. a day. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF PLANNING SURVEYS 


A realistic development plan depends primarily upon a sound know- 
ledge of the area under review. The writer comments on the present 
methods of survey and the organization of survey work. 


T THE present time, the first 
A development plans under the 
T & CP Act 1947 are being 
submitted to the Minister of LG & P 
for approval. There is now, in the 
interim period between the approval 
of these first plans and the beginning 
of work for the quinquennial review, 
an opportunity for a brief apprecia- 
tion of existing methods and organiza- 
tion of survey work. In this it may be 
possible to suggest whether or not 
improvements may be made in order 
that future work shall be more reliable 
and also how best to carry a stage 
further the knowledge already gained. 
A distinction must be made be- 
tween surveys, required for a correct 
appreciation of planning problems, 
and true research, which contributes 
to the advancement of knowledge in 
planning and planning techniques. 
Research in the field of social and 
economic studies is urgently needed 
to assist in the work of the planner, 
but it is best undertaken by universi- 
ties and similar institutions, by way 
of special grant from, but not under 
the control of government depart- 
ments. Local planning authorities are 
bound to confine themselves to sur- 
veys which make “a direct and 
demonstrably useful contribution to 
their planning administration’. 


Are Present Methods Satisfactory ? 


What observations, then, can be 
made on present methods of survey 
and on the organization of survey 
work? Before considering particular 
aspects, certain general observations 
come to mind which, although almost 


by L. A. PITTAM 
commonplace, are nevertheless not 
always fully appreciated, yet are 
shown by experience to be worthy 
of emphasis. 

The type and scope of planning 
surveys are determined firstly by the 
ultimate aim. A clear understanding 
of what a development plan is in- 
tended to accomplish is therefore 
essential. It is also important to realize 
from the beginning, if the plan is to 
have any practical value, the limita- 
tions imposed by economic factors, 
especially in view of the present 
economic circumstances of the coun- 
try. 

A realistic development plan de- 
pends primarily upon a sound know- 
ledge of the area under review. But 
experience has proved the value of a 
preliminary reconnaissance, before 
carrying out a planning survey, in 
bringing out the salient features of the 
area and its most important problems. 

As a guide to a comprehensive and 
well-organized survey, the prepara- 
tion of a detailed programme of work 
for each major subject is always 
worth while. Particular care should 
be directed towards the accuracy of 
the information required. Refine- 
ments of accuracy may be possible 
but may not prove worth while; alter- 
natively, the accuracy desired may be 
unobtainable and conclusions drawn 
from the data available will suffer 
limitations which should be clearly 
understood. 

Time and care taken with these 
preliminary stages of survey work are 
fully justified not only by time saved 
later on, but also by the elimination 
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of much unnecessary work and col- 


lections of irrelevant data. Neglect of 


these points has, I think, in the ex- 
perience of almost all who are engaged 
in planning proved their importance. 


Specifications for Survey 

In preparing their present plans, 
the work of local planning authorities 
has been guided to a large extent by 
the summary of survey requirements 
laid down in MTCP Circular 40. 


Somewhat more exhaustive lists of 


subjects for study are set out in Basic 
Surveys for Planning and in the Town 
and Country Planning Textbook, both 
edited by APRR. There is little 
fundamental difference between the 
three. No list of subjects can possibly 
be of universal application. 

Although local planning authori- 
ties have found the statutory three 
years to be a short period in which to 
complete the surveys outlined in 
Circular 40, on the whole these sur- 
veys have been successfully carried 
out and provide a sound basis for the 
present plans. There are shortcom- 
ings, no doubt, especially in connec- 
tion with economic surveys and 
certain aspects of social surveys, 
largely owing to the difficulty in ob- 
taining the required information. Not 
unnaturally too, owing to the more 
pressing problems of the towns, the 
rural surveys have tended to be some- 
what neglected. 

It has been found impracticable to 
dissociate work on surveys from work 
on the development plans. There is in 
fact no clear cut division between 
the two. This has led in most cases 
therefore to a co-ordination of all 
survey and plan work under the re- 
sponsibility of one technical office. 
There is a need, too, for a closer co- 
operation and co-ordination of survey 
work between local and regional 
planning authorities. Certain surveys 
are better handled at regional level 
(e.g. journey to work), while for 
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many of the local surveys, information 
can more readily be obtained by gov- 
ernment departments than by local 
authorities. 


The Snag of Secrecy 

Under the Official Secrets Act, 
government departments are pro- 
hibited from revealing information 
supplied to them as confidential and 
at the present time local planning 
authorities are unable to obtain access 
to a great deal of information which 
would prove of considerable value. It 
is to be hoped that there will be a 
revision of the law in this respect to 
enable a free exchange of information 
between central and local government 
authorities. 

The need for accurate and up-to- 
date information emphasizes the need 
for periodical review. It is now 
recognized that planning is a con- 
tinuous process, a fact provided for 
in the 1947 Act. Forecasts made today 
may well be invalid in five or ten 
years time. The present surveys pro- 
vide information on existing condi- 
tions but it is far more important to 
assess the main trends of development 
and to understand the causes under- 
lying them. The survey organization 
must therefore arrange for a periodic 
review of present trends to assess not 
only the changes which have taken 
place but also the rate of change. 

With statistical data it is a relatively 
simple task to arrange for the con- 
tinuity of records. Information can be 
obtained from official sources at 
regular intervals. Since the need for 
continuous revision is not fully appre- 
ciated by private concerns and in- 
dividuals, it may be necessary to 
adopt longer intervals in this case, 
although if an amendment of the 
Official Secrets Acts is achieved, most 
of the information required will be 
obtainable from government depart- 
ments which receive periodic returns 
by law. 
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Where survey records are main- 
tained in map form, perhaps the most 
useful method of achieving continuity 
is by means of transparent overlays 
over the original survey. This applies 
especially to surveys such as land use. 
In cases where the information map- 
ped is relatively simple (e.g., surveys 
of utility services) continuous revision 
may be achieved by varying the nota- 
tion on the original map. 


Particular Points in Survey Work 
Turning now to particular aspects 
of planning surveys, the following 


points may be made. Surveys of 


existing physical conditions (e.g., 
land use) have proved generally to be 
quite straightforward. Experience 
has suggested however that it is not 
desirable to combine two field surveys 
in order to avoid covering the same 


ground twice because of a lowering of 


the accuracy achieved. In addition, 
wherever possible, field maps should 
be accompanied by field books (or 
forms) specifically designed for the 
job in hand. 

Where widely differing assessments 
may be made, as in the case of a sur- 
vey of condition of buildings, com- 
parability of data can only be assured 
by one officer being responsible for 
the whole survey. A. satisfactory 
method of assessment for such a survey 
of Cambridge was worked out on a 
pointing system. In order to make the 
fullest use of the detailed information 
obtained of physical conditions, use 
may be made of a system of mechani- 
cal tabulation, the cards for which 
can be so designed as to enable further 
data obtained on revision to be added 
later. 

Social surveys have been confined 
mainly to studies of population and 
population densities, the social ser- 
vices and rural community structure. 
In Cambridgeshire, a sample survey 
was undertaken in 1948 in order to 
provide more detailed and accurate 
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information on population owing to 
the lack of up-to-date census material. 
F. W. Green’s method of assessing 
urban hinterlands by a study of bus 
services has also been used success- 
fully in determining spheres of in- 
fluence and has revealed the inade- 
quacy of the questionnaire method for 
this purpose. 

The greatest difficulty has been ex- 
perienced with economic surveys. 
Such surveys must necessarily be 
primarily of a statistical nature and 
adequate data is difficult to obtain. 
The need for caution with any statisti- 
cal data is generally realized—the 
source, accuracy, and definition 
should always be known. It should be 
remembered too that official statistics 
are not exempt from this need. In 
some cases attempts have been made 
to obtain first-hand data by personal 
interview or by postal questionnaires. 
Owing to the possibilities of suspicion 
and misinterpretation, it is advisable 
that questionnaires should be com- 
pleted by personal interview when- 
ever possible. 

Perhaps the most fruitful field for 
further investigation lies in the appli- 
cation of sampling methods to plan- 
ning surveys. These methods are par- 
ticularly applicable to social and 
economic studies but so far little use 
has been made of them, except for 
population surveys. The techniques 
of sampling are complicated but they 
have the advantage of providing reli- 
able data with limitations which may 
be calculated, yet they involve con- 
siderably less time and labour than a 
comprehensive survey. 


Social and Economic Factors 


Apart from the review of the present 
surveys, much of the work to be done 
in the future will be concerned with 
social and economic studies. One 
important aspect of this work is con- 
cerned with the relatively new con- 
cept of the neighbourhood unit. In- 
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vestigations are required to ascertain 
the structure of neighbourhoods and 
the relationship of units to each other 
and to the focus of the town life, the 
central area. Further work is required 
on family and household structure 
and on social habits and the force of 
social tensions in defining the neigh- 
bourhood. There is also the wider 
aspect of the economic and social 
functions of towns and villages within 
an area. Work in Cambridge has 
suggested a change in the function of 
rural communities, a fact supported 
by the findings of the recent popula- 
tion census. For a great part of this 
new work sampling methods com- 
bined with systematic observation 
will probably be the best and most 
economical way of obtaining the 
necessary information. 
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Interpretation and Analysis 
Finally, it should be remembered 
that while the compilation of material 
represents a major undertaking, it is 
upon a correct interpretation and 
analysis of the surveys that the out- 
lines of a plan will depend. For this 
a high degree of skill and long experi- 
ence are required. There is no mathe- 
matical formula for the process of 
survey, analysis, and plan. It is 
perhaps equally important to remem- 
ber that the final decisions on the pro- 
posals to be included in the plan rest 
not with the technical officer but 
with the elected representatives of the 
general public, who will be guided in 
their decisions by the reasonableness 
and clarity of the reports and survey 
maps. 


Trees at Bournville 


Forest trees often fit into the urban landscape at Bournville, Birmingham. 
Morland Braithwaite 
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Legal Notes 




















Among the Bills which received the 
Royal Assent when Parliament rose 
for the summer recess were three of 
interest to planners. These were the 
Mineral Workings Bill, the Rivers 
(Prevention of Pollution) Bill, and a 
similar measure for Scottish rivers. 

The first of these measures deals 
mainly with the restoration of land 
damaged by ironstone workings and 
provides a restoration fund for this 
purpose. It also makes certain amend- 
ments to the T & CP Acct in its appli- 
cation to minerals generally ; this part 
of the Act is to be supplemented by 
regulations which have not yet been 
made though they have been issued 
in draft form for discussion. 

The two Acts dealing with river 
pollution are designed to make more 
effective provision for preserving or 
restoring the purity of rivers. They 
considerably strengthen the law as to 
pollution, although a sensible degree 
of flexibility is introduced by a pro- 
vision for making by-laws on the sub- 
ject of trade effluents. Important as it 
is for reasons both of amenity and 
health (as well as for the safeguarding 
of fish) to prevent the fouling of rivers, 
the needs of industry have also to be 
borne in mind. 


£-s-d of Decentralization 

Legislation is to be introduced to 
give financial help to borough and 
district councils who undertake major 
expansion to relieve overcrowding in 
congested areas. This was announced 
in a recent Parliamentary answer by 
Mr Lindgren who added that this 
financial encouragement will rein- 
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force the policy of building new towns 
in order to disperse overcrowded 
population and industry. This is 
welcome so far as it goes, but it deals 
with only one aspect of the financial 
problem created by decentralization: 
the other aspect is the loss of rateable 
value suffered by “exporting” au- 
thorities. The solution would seem to 
lie in the reform of local government, 
but this is a subject upon which it is 
notoriously difficult to get agreement. 

The Government might also take 
the opportunity of dealing with the 
problem of development charge in 
relation to firms who move out to new 
towns—a subject which I have men- 
tioned fairly recently in this column. 


A Compensation Case 

The House of Lords have reversed 
the decision of the Court of Appeal in 
East End Dwelling Co. Lid v. Finsbury 
B.C. The effect is that where rent 
controlled houses were destroyed by 
bombing, compensation on compul- 
sory purchase is to be assessed on the 
assumption that, if the war damage 
were made good, the rents recoverable 
in respect of the new houses so erected 
would not be limited to their 1939 
figure. The amount of compensation 
would, therefore, be greater. The 
decision, however, would appear to 
apply only to property totally de- 
molished. 


Keep the Flag a-Flying 
The Minister has amended the 
advertisement regulations to permit 
the flying of house flags by shops, 
hotels, etc. without planning per- 
mission provided certain conditions 
are observed. This will be of little use 
to London, however, because of the 
ban imposed by the London Build- 
ing Acts. There seems a case for 
examining local Acts to see whether 
some of their requirements are neces- 
sary in the light of modern legislation. 
A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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THE CASE FOR HEDGEROW TREES 


The writer pleads for the preservation of ‘‘stray” trees in the 


countryside. 


R J. D. U. WARD’S article in 
M the August number of Town 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING 

(From a Forest Notebook—Hedge- 
row Trees) contained some provoca- 
tive arguments which appear to the 
present writer as mainly illogical or 
based on false premises. Since its pub- 
lication, the new Forestry Act, which 
comes into force on the first of Octo- 
ber, has been issued by HMSO, and 
it appears necessary to put the case 
for trees to prevent their extinction. 

Mr Ward’s contention, that “stray”’ 
trees are a blemish on the landscape, 
is supported by a number of reasons 
designed to show that hedgerow trees 
are an offence against country plan- 
ning: he describes the countryside as 
“man-made landscape” which should 
admit of no untidiness in the grouping 
or spacing of trees. The haphazard 
intervals of the tall trees in our hedge- 
rows, many of which are not only 
field boundaries but which also serve 
to separate the fields from the lanes 
and roads, are anathema to him. He 
would concede classified woodlands 
or “timber areas”’ as the proper places 
for trees; but, he says, ‘“‘a tree in a 
hedge is out of place, and the hedge 
would look better without it.” 

That is the worst of planners; they 
want not only to plant soft-timber 
trees in geometrical patterns, but to 
remove all other growths which do 
not conform to their idea of a neat 
countryside. The cloven hoof is visible 
in Mr Ward’s concluding paragraph. 
“The rural parts of England,” he 
says, “are places for producing food 
and timber.” Just that. All our foolish 
and sentimental ideas that the coun- 


by JAMES TILLOTSON HYDE 


tryside can supply spiritual and men- 
tal refreshment, that it can provide 
air and exercise for health and enjoy- 
ment to the lover of natural things 
are, in Mr Ward’s view, quite wrong. 
He even accuses people who harbour 
such thoughts of being “country 
lovers whose feet are not on the soil’’; 
as though they were merely fond of 
trees and all the things which make a 
countryside scene in the same way as 
a city designer knocks up a few ideas 
for the Christmas card publishers. 


Trees for Timber 


I am convinced that planners and 
forestry experts are alike in regarding 
trees in a purely economic sense. To 
them, trees are not living organisms, 
but just “‘timber”. The later dis- 
coveries of arborologists, that trees are 
not only members of certain varieties, 
but have also individual charac- 
teristics, just as the farmer knows his 
animals and their own special idio- 
syncracies, would be impatiently re- 
ceived by the commercially minded 
planners of trees. Must a tree consist 
of present or potential timber to be 
worthy of its existence? Imagine the 
countryside, not merely for the de- 
light of artist and photographer, or 
as an occasional venue for “‘a nice run 
in the car’’, but above all as the home 
of those who live in it and on it, after 
the planners and timber producers 
had tidied it out of recognition! The 
beauty of a lane, bordered by hedge- 
row trees which form an arch of deli- 
cate greenery, is not wasted on the 
country dweller. He may lack the gift 
of expression of pleasure, but he is 
fully aware that his lack of town 
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amenities is offset by such natural 
compensations as these; and he will 
not be quick to condemn the shelter- 
ing screen against heat, wind, and 
rain, just because the trees have little 
timber value or are outside a sche- 
duled timber area. 

People who wrest a precarious liv- 
ing from the soil are unlikely to have 
time to indulge in sentimentality. Yet 
I have seen a working farmer slap his 
horny hand on the bole of an old tree 
with the same affectionate gesture as 
he would use in patting a favourite 
horse. When pressed for an explana- 
tion, he remarked that the tree was 
venerated for its age while he was yet 
a child, and he respected it as he 
would a grandfather. This man was a 
timber-grower, having a fine planta- 
tion of Scots fir and other quick- 
growing conifers; but he knew the 
difference—which does not seem to 
be apparent to some writers and 
experts—between trees qua trees, and 
timber. 

My plea is for a more tolerant atti- 
tude towards “‘stray”’ trees, whether 
they be “hedgerow” markers, or 


Veterans preserved by villagers on their village green. The trees were planted during the 
reign of Queen Anne 
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small groups which act as shelters and 
even landmarks, or solitary sentinels, 
which have alike survived the “‘de- 
veloper”’, the timber merchant, the 
perils of lightning, and the ravages of 
time and decay. ‘The economists may 
find some sadistic satisfaction in the 
fact that times of crisis, producing 
higher prices for home-grown timber, 
have done much to drain the English 


countryside of arboreal beauty. The ; 


process of denudation, hastened by 
the blessing of forestry experts who 
advise felling ‘‘while the timber is at 
its best’, and by the planners who 
deprecate the untidiness of the pro- 
duction areas, is gaining pace. An 
early examination of the provisions of 
the new Forestry Act serves only to 
increase the fear that the Act affords 
more powers to fellers than protection 
to trees. The only hope for the reten- 


tion of tree-lined roads and small | 


groups of old trees, preserved long 
after their timber-zenith has been 
reached, lies in the love of these by 
the country folk themselves; they 
understand the value of trees, as dis- 
tinct from the price of timber. 
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Fine hedgerow trees in winter. A south 
Bucks lane 


The distribution of trees, however 
seemingly fortuitous, constitutes an 
important factor in the physical 
entity of our small island. We cannot 
afford to deplete our tree population 
and to waste any of our countryside 
by conversion into dreary standard- 
ized prairies of treeless fields, for 
either arable or pasture lands. The 
English farmer, who is not insensible 
to Mr Ward’s claim that his farm is 
there to produce food, would pause 
before allowing the other claim, for 
timber. While he will agree that 
forestry lands are worked for timber 
production, he would not sell the 
trees, “‘stray”’ or clumps, on his farm, 
without thought. He knows that the 
few pounds he would receive for them 
would not totally compensate him 
for the altered appearance of the 
place. Far more important still, he 
has a strong inkling that there is a 
larger economy in the land than a 
“catch crop” of either hay or timber. 
He has read something of the fearful 
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results of over-planning and “‘smart- 
alec”? economics in the corn lands of 
America, and of the resulting ‘“‘dust 
bowls” and bankruptcy of land and 
farmer alike. He has seen with his 
own eyes something of the folly of big- 
scale interference with the natural 
cycle of Nature, and of over-burned 
land suffering from over-manuring of 
the wrong sort with its resulting 
poverty and lack of “‘heart’’. 


Economy of the Countryside 


Experiment has proved the danger 
of trying to force Dame Nature into a 
strait-jacket. A too rigorous scheme 
of planning will invariably produce 
its own reactions, often unpleasant. 
The natural economy of the country- 
side, as opposed to drawing-board 
planning, may seem a little more un- 
tidy and uncontrolled than the neat 
pattern of the planner and forester, 
but it has this virtue in its favour: all 
the life of the countryside, from bac- 
teria to birds, from crops to cattle, is 
attuned to the incidence of stream 
and hedgerow, tree and copse, pre- 
vailing winds and windbreaks; and 
any sudden or large-scale interference 
with the economy, whether planned 
or accidental, will disturb the tenor 
and rhythm of life, growth, work, and 
production on the land. 

Trees, whether lone or grouped, 
hedgerow or small spinney, are an 
important part of this natural eco- 
nomy. Some farmers who have lately 
grubbed up hedges between sizeable 
fields to make still larger areas for 
tractor work are already wondering 
if they have been wise. Not all the 
birds of the hedgerow trees, as Mr 
Ward darkly hints, are wood-pigeons. 
Indeed, he will find these shy robbers 
avoiding the scantier cover ofa hedge- 
row for the denser growth of a plan- 
ner’s ideal woodland. The ordinary 
hedgerow trees of most English coun- 
ties give shelter to flocks of grub- 
eating birds of many varieties; and 
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without their aid, the farmer would 
find his foes increased. 


Links with the Past 


Can we leave out of reckoning the 
aesthetic value of trees, even if the 
planner finds them out of place, or if 
the commercial grower declares them 
past their prime as timber because of 
their great age? Without them, we 
should have had no Shire Oaks, those 
ancient boundary marks noticed by 
even the cartographer; no Fairlop 
Oak of almost legendary renown; and 
all the other Grand Old Trees of 
historic fame which stand in every 
county. Many of these are isolated 
and unrelated to any kind of planned 
grouping; but to plan them out of 
existence would be to lose valuable 
links with the past. Burnham Beeches 
must be the objects of scorn to growers 
and forestry experts, but their powers 
of retention of life in centuries-old 
frames of freakish appearance are an 
inspiration to the artist, the naturalist, 
and the traveller. We need not put 


Neighbourhood Planning: 


Srr,—I liked Mr H. C. Janes’ 
article about the need for traffic-free 
neighbourhoods. 

But I am not clear how far the 
writer would go in barring motor 
traffic from his neighbourhood unit 
of 5,000 people which would contain, 
in addition to houses, schools, shops, 
and churches. Granted that through 
traffic should flow along perimeter 
roads, is all vehicular access to be 
prohibited to buildings inside the 
neighbourhood ? 

Is the furniture van to be left on 
the perimeter road and its contents 
carried bit by bit to a house several 
hundred yards away ? How is coal to 
be delivered; is the resident’s car 
journey to stop at the perimeter road? 
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everything into terms of cash value, 
or correctness of situation, to find a 
justification for continued life. Let us 
have accredited timber-producing 
areas wherever the bare lands and 
hills require them; we shall need more 
and more as we have to depend still 
further on home supplies. But let us 
also retain the hedgerow tree for re- 
lief and variety amongst the mono- 
tony of orderly fences and clipped and 
layered hedges; let us extend the 
utmost protection to the aged denizen 
of wood, field, or village green, for 
its use as shade and shelter, for its 
appearance and scenic value, and for 
sheer respect for old age. Man is not 
the only dweller in the countryside, 
and those who live in it know to what 
large extent their life is shared by 
living creatures of all kinds. Their 
forebears recognized this truth when 
they planted the trees, with no plan 
to guide them, but with something 
even better—an eye to the future, a 
feeling for the artistic, and a sense of 
the fitness of things. 


exclusion of motor traffic 


How will goods be sent to shops in the 
neighbourhood unit ? 

If it is intended to exclude only 
through town traffic, local traffic will 
be circulating inside the neighbour- 
hood unit—and the volume serving a 
population of 5,000 people will be ap- 


preciable. In terms of its death deal- | 


ing capacity it matters little whether 
a motor vehicle is through traffic or 
merely gaining access to buildings 
inside the neighbourhood; it will all 
be a menace to children. For safety 
bar it altogether inside the neigh- 
bourhood—but would residents be 
prepared to pay the price in daily 
inconvenience ? 


P. W. MACFARLANE, FRICS, MTPI 
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THE LEASEHOLD PROPERTY (TEM- 
PORARY PROVISIONS) ACT. By 7. 
Muir Watt, Barrister-at-Law, Sweet and 
Maxwell. 7s. 6d. 


It now appears to be generally 
accepted that a substantial reform of 
the leasehold system is necessary, but 
the principles of such a reform are a 
matter of considerable controversy. 
The majority and minority reports of 
the recent Leasehold Committee, for 
instance, show a wide divergence of 
view, and the controversy may be 
expected to intensify when the stage 
of permanent legislation is reached. 

In the meantime the Leasehold 
Property (Temporary Provisions) Act 
has been passed to provide a remedy 
for some of the more urgent problems 
pending comprehensive legislation. 
It deals with three main problems: 
(a) the hardship to occupiers of resi- 
dential property arising from the 
termination of long leases; (b) the 
position of sub-tenants of such pro- 
perty; (c) the hardship to shop 
tenants unable to secure a renewal of 
their lease. 

The Act, though comparatively 
short, is a difficult one—a former 
Lord Chancellor described the Bill as 
“one of the most difficult and perplex- 
ing to come before Parliament’’. Both 
lawyers and laymen are therefore 
likely to be more than usually grateful 
for a handy guide to the Act. This is 
provided by Mr Muir Watt’s excel- 
lent booklet on the subject, which I 
commend most heartily. 

A. E. TELLING 
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LONDON TREASURES, and LONDON: 
BUSINESS CAVALCADE. Lincolns- 
Prager, 255. each. ’ 


These two beautifully produced’ 
books on London should have found 
a ready sale among Festival visitors.) 
The first contains 160 good photo-7 
graphs and an introduction by} 
Meadows White which takes the’ 
reader on a swift journey through 
London. The second, edited by 
Alexander Howard and Ernest New- 
man, tells the story of the great banks, | 
shipping companies, insurance cor- 
porations, and business and industrial 
houses. 





Students’ Planning Group 


This Group, formed under the 
auspices of the TCPA, has been 
running successfully for two and 
a half years. The subscription is 
2s. per annum, which entitles 
members to attend all the 
activities of the Group. Forth- 
coming meetings are listed 
below. Further particulars can 
be obtained from the Secretary 
at the Association’s address. 


Thursday, 27 September at 6.15 
p.m. Film Show: “‘Houses in the 
Town’, ‘“‘Downland’”’, ‘‘Fen- 
lands’’, and ‘‘Soil Erosion’’. 

Thursday, 4. October at 6.15 p.m. 
Marie Shephard, AILA on 
“Britain’s Canals”’. 

Saturday, 6 October. Visit to 
Hemel Hempstead New Town. 

Thursday, 11 October at 6.15 
p.m. Dr Joseph Needham, MA, 
FRS, on “Social and Economic 
Developments in China”. The 
talk will be illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

Thursday, 18 October at 6.15 
p.m. “The 1951 Census”. 
Speaker to be announced. 

















